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The Rev. W. F. Clarke. 





On this page we give our readers 
an engraving of the Rev. W. F. 
Clarke, which will be recognized by 
those who know him, as a very good 
likeness. 

Mr. Clarke is an Englishman, and 
was born in the city of Coventry, 
March 81, 1824. He was educated for 
the ministry, having been one of the 
earlier students in the Congregational 
College of British North America. 
Before going to college he spent a 
couple of years on a new Canadian 
farm, and there contracted that love 
of agriculture, which has been with 
him a strong, if not a ‘“‘ruling pas- 
sion” ever since. 

Mr. Clarke bought his first hive of 
bees in the spring of 1864, with a view 
of investigating the secrets of apicul- 


| at the Apicultural conventions held 





of professional and literary labor. In 
June, 1880, he became pastor of the 
Congregational Church, in Listowel, 
Ont., where he divides his time be- 
tween the care of his flock, the Ag- 
ricultural Editorship of the Western 
| Advertiser, and Montreal Witness, and 
occasional contributions to a variety 
of periodicals. Of late he has re- 
sumed work on the AMERICAN BEE 
| JOURNAL, and we hope hereafter to 
| see his face and hear his voice at our 
| annual conventions of bee-keepers as 
| of yore. 

Mr. Clarke has never practiced bee- 
| keeping as a business, but wholly as 




















ture, in order to fit himself to write 
on that branch of moraleconomy. In| from which city the first number was 
January of that year, he had under-| issued in Jan., 1873. In the December 
taken the editorship of the Canada | following, the proprietorship of the 
Farmer, owned by the late Hon. G.| JoURNAL passed into its present 
Brown, and published in connection | hands, but Mr. Clarke remained the 
with the Globe newspaper, the leading responsible Editor for more than a 
daily and weekly of the Dominion. | year subsequently, band continued to 
He continued editor of that paper for contribute to its columns for some 
5 years, and during that time pursued | time afterwards, until sickness com- 
the study of apiarian science with un- | pelled his retirement from that and 
flagging interest. He was one of the | all other literary work. Happily he 
first to introduce the Italian bee, the betook himself to the recuperative in- 
honey extractor, and other improved | Gaeneds of farm-life, regained his 
appliances to the bee-keepers of Can- | health, and for more than a year past 
ada. He represented the Dominion | has been able to perform his full share 


Washington, D. C., to Chicago, Ill., 


la matter of scientific investigation 
and interest, 24 colonies being the 
| most he has ever had at one time. 

For the American Bee Journal 
| The Honey Crop in Central N. Y. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. * 
| 
I see by the reports in the Weekl 
| BEE JOURNAL, that most of the read- 
|ers are having a prosperous season, 
| and I wish it was so with all; but so 
far, little honey has been obtained by 
the bees in a county, N. Y., 
| and reports of like character are com- 
‘ing in from many portions of this 
| State. Spring opened with us about 

















April 20th, at which time we found the 
winter and spring had worked more 
ruin to our bees than any season ever 
known before. After getting thin 
in order, I found the best I could do 
was to unite my bees down to 30 colo- 
nies, for they stood as follows: 1 good 
colony, 10 fair to medium, and 40 weak 
to very weak. After reducing all to 
30 in number, many of them werestill 
found to be quite weak, and had to be 
helped by other colonies. Still, al- 
though regretting the great loss, 1 have 
been thankful it was no worse, when 
I received so many reports from par- 
ties who had lost all. Pollen came in 
quite plentifully about my | Ist, from 
elm and soft maple, when the work of 
building up our bees commenced in 
earnest. On the 12th, golden willow 
gave the bees a taste of honey, from 
which our best colony gave us 54¢ Ibs. 
of extracted honey. Right here I wish 
to say that I know of no tree or plant 
that helps the bees more than the 
olden willow. Itcomes so early, giv- 
ing the first honey, which seems to 
ive the bees new life and activity. 
here are a 50 smallisn trees 
in range of our bees, and they gene- 
rally make a gain of from 5 to 9 Ibs. 
per colony of good honey from it, while 
in bloom. We value this willow more 
from the fact that it does not incline 
to throw up sprouts or shoots as most 
of the willow tribe does, but grows 
into a tree similar to the basswood, 
although it never attains a large size. 
It grows readily from cuttings, and 
will thrive in all moist (not wet) places. 

But to return: May 21st apple trees 
commenced to bloom, and as the 
weather was generally good, our best 
colonies stocked up with new honey ; 
the best one (which I concluded to 
work for extracted honey) giving 194 
lbs. The weather during May wasex- 
tremely warm, the mercury going as 
as high as 92° in the shade. 

June Ist, owing to the continued 
warm weather, white clover began to 
open, and as the ground was thickly 
covered with it (as a result of the fa- 
vorable winter for all herbage), I con- 
fidently expected as good a yield of 
honey from clover as in 1877. But 
alas ! on June 4th the weather changed, 
and it has been cold, cold, rain, rain, 
ever since. On June 6th there was a 
frost which killed grapes, and even 
our strawberries after they were near] 
one-half grown. On the 14th we had 
another frost, with a week of cold, 
sawn | weather, so the bees scarcel 
looked out of their hives. It 
warmer now, but we have rain nearly 
every day. 

I have taken 28 lbs. of clover honey 
from the colony for extracted honey, 
and if it should come warm and dry 
soon, a few days’ good yield might yet 
be obtained; otherwise, bassw is 
our dependence for honey for 1881. 

It has been the worst time for queen- 
— I ever saw, for the cold nights 
chilled most of the brood in newly 
made nuclei. We now hope for better 
times, and dislike to give this dark 
side to the picture, but deem it no 
more than right that the readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL should know that all 
does not always go smoothly in bee- 
culture, any more than in any other 
business. 
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I fancy I hear Mr. Miner and Mr. 
Thomas saying, “ We told yes 80, 
when you were writing upward venti- 
lation, and a good season with your 
dwindled down colonies, and now you 
find it as we told you.” Well, gentle- 
men, you did well in your discussion 
of the matter, and [ am willing to let 
it drop where it is, for if I should 
write further trying to prove myself 
correct, we should only get into a con- 
troversy instead of a friendly discus- 
sion. A friendly discussion benefits 
all, as it gives both sides of the matter 
under consideration; but a contro- 
versy benefits no one, and is anything 
but tasteful to the readers of our much 
esteemed AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 27, 1881. 





Why Did Mr. Root’s Bees Die? 


L. L. LANGSTROTH. 








[The following article is taken from 
the July number of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture. Mr. Langstroth wrote Mr. 
Root 5 questions, which, with the an- 
swers, are given in the article. The 
whole article will be read with inter- 
est.—ED.] ' 


Your heavy losses in bees affect me 
painfully. While ladmire your cheer- 
ul spirit under such reverses, I know 

that the failure to winter your bees is 
much harder to bear than the mere 
pecuniary loss. I speak from a vivid 
recollection of past experiences. Be- 
fore I discerned what precautions 
were necessary for wintering bees suc- 
cessfully in movable-frame hives, I 
more than once found myself in the 
spring in a plight almost as bad as 
your own. 1 can _ fully indorse 
your explanation of some of the reas- 
ons why your reverses have been so 
much greater than those of some large 
bee-keeper in your neighborhood. I 
often met with great losses when my 
apiary was managed chiefly for the 
sale of Italian queens. At the close 
of a poor honey season my apiary of- 
ten had many weak colonies. The 
temptation to winter every such col- 
ony which had a good queen was 
very great, as the demand at high 
prices for such queens in the spring 
was usually greater than could be 
met. It was only the fact that my lo- 
cation was a poor one for honey, and 
that I could get large figures for 
nearly all the queens that I could 
rear, that at all justified ! course. 
If in addition to the queen business, 
the selling of bees quite late in the 
season by the may had been prac- 
ticed, the condition of my apiary af- 
ter an unusually cold winter and late 
spring would probably have been very 
siinilar to that of your own. 


I give some comments on your re- 
plies to questions which I sent to you. 


3... * coe you spread the combs fur- 
ther apart?’ 
“TI did not. Although recom- 


mended, so far as I know it has been 
mostly abandoned.” 


Mr. Harrison, of Buffalo, first called 
attention to the importance of keep- 
ing the combs in which the bees clus- 
ter for winter %4 of an inch further 
apart than the natural breeding dis- 
tance. ‘In the old box hives there are 
usually spaces in which bees can clus- 
ter in much larger numbers than in 
movable frames properly spaced for 
the working season. In the very cold 
winter of 1872-3 I wintered in the open 
air in hives only % of an inch thick, 
until February, a number of colonies 
which were estimated not to have 
over 2 quarts of bees per hive. All 
the bees of a hive were placed between 
2 combs full of honey, which were 
kept nearly 3 inches apart, and they 
formed a single cluster, shaped like a 
ball. If the combs of these colonies 
had been left in their summer posi- 
tion, no amount of chaff used in any 
fashion could have saved them. Mr. 
J.8. Hill, of Mount Healthy, O., who 
wintered last season 112 colonies with- 
out losing one, and who has wintered 
on an average 80 colonies a year since 





1868, without the loss of one, spreads 
the combs. 

2. ‘* Did you make winter passages 
in the combs ?” 

‘*Perhaps half of the combs have 
winter Leper I have never been 
satisfied it made any material differ- 
ence.” 

In this you differ from those who 
have had the best success: in winter- 
ing bees. Mr. Hill, for instance, never 
neglects this point, and I am satisfied 
that the power of — from comb 
to comb through the heart of the 
warm cluster, besides saving the lives 
of many bees, preety encourages 
early breeding. In the old box hive 
the holes around the cross-sticks for 
the support of the combs give the 
best of winter passages. 


3. ‘* Did you place burlap or any 
other non-conductor of moisture over 
the frames ? ” 

“We used burlap, wood mats, and 
enameled sheets, Dat saw no differ- 
ence in favor of either.” 

Whatever the material used for con- 
fining the bees below, it should, as a 
matter of course, permit the read 
escape of superfluous moisture. With 
weak colonies in very cold winters, 
this is a point of great importance. 


4. ‘“*Did you give the beesa good 
space above the frames for clustering 
in?” 

** A part of them, perhaps nearly 14, 
had an empty frame, or a frame of 
stores placed over the cluster. Our 
Palestine bees went into this upper 
chamber and starved, having plenty 
of stores below.” 


Reference to the back volumes of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL show 
that Bickford’s quilt (afterward im- 
proved by you) is credited by him to 
the successful experiments which he 
witnessed in my apiary. I discarded 
the honey-board in wintering, using, 
instead, woolen rags, old carpets, etc., 
through which all superfluous mois- 
ture could pass, while sufficient ani- 
mal heat was retained, explaining at 
length that the principle was the same 
as using suitable bed covering to keep 
ourselves dry and warm in_ cold 
weather. I have always regarded the 
elucidation and application of this 
principle as a great advance in practi- 
cal ee The letters of Hu- 
ber, published only a few years ago, 
show how much his bees suffered 
from dampness; and before I so fully 
expoundec pd ideas in the London 
Journal of Horticulture, our English 
friends found that they could not use 
wooden boxes with any satisfaction. 
My plans,as seen by Mr. Bickford, 
and very fully described in the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL, not only gave 
this free escape of moisture without 
too much loss of heat, but especially 
yrovided an ample warm space for the 

ees above the frames, so that the 
cluster could contract or expand at 
will. This saved the lives of many 
bees which, in very cold weather, 
even with the best winter passages, 
often failed to regain the center clus- 
ter, and died because they could not 
keep up the necessary heat. 


I believe that, even in such a winter 
as the past, that with winter passages, 
combs properly spread apart, and a 
warm clustering space for the afore- 
said purposes, bees could be better 
wintered in the open air in hives \ of 
an inch thick, than with any amount 
of chaff above, around, or below them, 
where these precautions are ignored ; 
for in sunny weather such thin hives 
will warm up so as to dry out and al- 
low the bees to reach their stores, 
while the chaff hives may remain cold 
and damp as a cellar. I will send you, 
in due season, an unpatented device 
used by Mr. Hill, for securing a warm 
nest above the clustered bees, which 
answers the end better than any one I 
have yet seen. Is there a man in all 
our northern country who can claim 
equal succeess with Mr. Hill in win- 
— bees ? It hardly need be said 
that he is a pattern of skill, energy, 
and promptness. He has made his 
bees pay in a region where I think it 
is ordinarily more difficult to secure 





one pound of surplus than two in the 
more favored northern locations. 


5. “Did you feed your bees for 
winter with a mixture of grape and 
cane sugar ? ” 

‘** Only apart of them, as I stated on 
page 278.” 


I think your losses were — in 
part to your use of grape sugar. It is 
not at all necessary that grape sugar 
should contain any impurities to make 
it a very hazardous food in such a 
winter and spring as we have just had. 
From its low sweetening power as 
compared with honey or cane sugar, 
your bees which used it were forced 
to eat more than they otherwise would 
have done, and thus to suffer from a 
greater accumulation of feces. You 
say, ‘‘ Had our usual April weather 
come on, we should probably have 
saved about 50 colonies that we lost.” 
Is it not highly probable that, with 
the weather just as it was, you might 
have saved many of those colonies, if 
they had not been forced to succumb 
ender the excess of feces produced by 
the undigested starch which so largely 
enters into the composition of grape 
sugar ? 

n noticing my account of Mr. D, 
McCord’s heavy losses from wintering 
his bees on a syrup largely made from 

rape sugar, you express surprise that 
1e ‘“‘should have done so foolish a 
thing ;”’ but you published last fall his 
account of the mixture he proposed 
to feed, without a word of disapproval 
or caution. You also say, in June 
Gleanings, ‘‘ I have never adviséd the 
use of grape sugar for wintering.” 
Surely, friend Root, your memory is 
at fault in this matter. In Gleanings 
for October, 1880, page 489, Mr. Crow- 
foot, in a letter to you, says, ** Will 
ou please tell me what you would feed 
that have got just about half 
enough honey to carry them through 
the winter ?....I have about 700 colo- 
nies of bees, with about half enough 
honey to winter on.” 


To this you reply,‘‘If I had 700 colo- 
nies with half enough stores for win- 
ter, 1 would supply the deticiency witn 
frames of candy made of coffee A 
and best grape sugar in about equal 
proportions. If it is less trouble to 
you to feed in the form of syrup, make 
the syrup as described in the**A BC.” 
...-Lhey may die with this feed, but 
they may also die with natural stores, 
as om reports fully demonstrate ; but 
I think, if properly done, such stores 
are just as safe for winter as natural 
stores....Very likely the grape sugar 
that is made now would be safe of 
itself ; but to be sure of being on the 
safe side, I would use half coffee A, as 
above.” 

Certainly you have sometimes cau- 
tioned your readers about grape sugar 
as a winter bee-feed ; but there can be 
no doubt that, asin your reply to Mr. 
Crowfoot, you have fully indorsed it as 
a safe food to enter at least 44 into 
the preparation of winter stores. 
When you review carefully all your 
utterances, I believe not only that you 
will admit this, but that, with the ex- 
periences of the last winter, you will 
condemn its use for winter stores so 
plainly that no one can mistake your 
position. Perhaps it needed such a 
winter and spring as we have just 
passed through to demonstrate that no 
prudent bee-keeper can afford to use 
grape sugar as a winter feed in any 
proportions however small. 


You say, “‘I am very sorry that 
grape sugar is used for bad or dishon- 
est purposes ; but even if itis, I can- 
not see why this should be a reason 
why we should not use it while rear- 
ing queens, and bees by the pound.” 
So enormous are the frauds practiced 
by the adulteration of our commer- 
cial sweets by grape sugar and glu- 
cose, that it seems to me that bee- 
keepers should lend no countenance 
in any way to those who make them. 
Already such suspicions have been 
awakened as greatly to curtail the 
sale of pure honey at remunerative 
prices. On _ selfish motives alone, 
those who deal in honest honey, and 
those who have the control of our bee 
periodicals, should set their faces as a 








flint against articles made almost ex- 
clusively for bad enero 

You say that the Buffalo Grape Su- 
gar Co. have produced a sugar which 
‘is as pure and simple a sweet as the 
best grades of maple sugar.” Have 
you any warrant for such an assertion? 
and even if you had, isit right for you 
to call down a blessing from heaven 
upon a company which is making such 
enormous profits by selling their pro- 
ducts almost exclusively to men who, 
by their adulterations. are cheating 
the poor maninhis honey, candies, 
syrups, and sugars ? If ever grape su- 
gar and glucose are made as pure as 
the best maple sugar and syrup, and 
it becomes desirable to mix them with 
our other sweets, let them be offered 
at reasonable prices under their own 
names, so that we can do our own 
mixing ; or let the mixtures be sold 
as such for what they are worth. 

Friend Root, you have gained a host 
of warm friends by your candid ad- 
mission of mistakes into which you 
have fallen, and by your readiness to 
notice improvements of others, even 
when they have superseded what has 
cost you much time and money; nor 
have you,from a false pride of con- 
sistency, been wont to persist in advo- 
cating what time has proven to be er- 
roneous. It seems to many of your 
best friends, however, that on this 
grape sugar question you have acted 
under the influence of prejudices 
which have strangely warped your bet- 
ter judgment. We cannot question 
your sincerity, and only hope that, 
when you weigh well this matter in 
all its bearings, you will feel that you 
ought to enlist the great influence of 
your name and journal against a busi- 
ness which, as itis now conducted, 
enables unscrupulous men to commit 
such monstrous frauds. 

Your sincere friend, 
L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


Mr. A. I. Root’s reply to the above 
article is as follows: 


May the Lord bless you, my good 
kind friend, for your frank and faith- 
ful way of taking your old friend to 
task. I certainly had forgotten giving 
the advice you quote, and felt sure 
that I had never said anything favor- 
ing grape sugar so strongly for win- 
tering. At the same time, I have no 
reason for thinking it any worse than 
stores of honey. More than 10 years 
ago we had abundant proof of the ad- 
vantages of sealed stores of coffee A 
sugar syrup over natural stores, and 
the past winter has abundantly cor- 
roborated it again. I have always 
sold grape sugar under its true name, 
and, as far as I know, so also have 
the manufacturers of whom I bought 
it, and also those to whom I sold it. If 
the experience I have had of the 
world is worth anything, I am sure I 
am right in feeling that the unjust 
(and I might say foolish) prejudice 
against grape sugar is going to pass 
away, and it will come out and stand 
as safely as a valuable product from 
Indian corn as does starch. Eviden- 
ces of this are now scattered through 
our papers. Notwithstanding this 
conviction, as grape sugar seems, 
without question, to “‘ make many of 
my brothers to offend,” I will, for the 
present at least, drop it. [feel sure we 
shall winter better next winter, but I 
think it will be greatly due to some- 
thing more important than the 
substitution of granulated sugar for 
grape, viz: giving the bees more of 
my brains individually. Asan excuse 
and aplogy to our readers for the in- 
consistencies friend L. has so kindly 
pointed out, I would ~ that I am 
getting to have a great business on 
my hands. In my zeal for gettin 
boys and girls to work (that immorta 
souls may be saved), a great traffic 
has opened in supplies. Brains are so 
much needed at every turn, and so 
many points are gone over in a single 
day, that I am no longer able to re- 
member what I have written and ad- 
vised, as I did a few yearsago. In 
the next edition of the * A BC,” and 
also in our price list, I will, at least 
for the present, advise against the 
use of grape sugar. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Observations about Several Things. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 





Mr. Moon, in bis criticism on my ar- 
ticle on the purity of the Italian race, 
disposes of the troublesome question 
of *‘color” in a very convenient, if not 
a very logical way. He tells us, in 
language which seéms to indicate the 
loss of patience, that the idea that 
color has anything to do with the pu- 
rity of the Italian *‘ is all bosh.” 

I have to say that if Mr. Moon will 
point out a single case in all animate 
nature wherein ‘‘color has nothing to 
do” with the identity and purity of the 
species of animals, fowls, and insects, 
I will confess that he, at least, has 
made a new discovery. If he should 
tell us about a white blackbird, or of 
a black yellow-jacket, would there be 
any ‘**bosh” about that ? 

The Italian is classed with the yel- 
low or light-colored race of bees. Now 
if we discover bees among them as 
black as night, or any material varia- 
tion in color, do we not reason logi- 
cally when we conclude that it is an 
out-cropping, the result of mixture of 
blood? We prefer reason to mere as- 
sertion. The 3-band test of purity, 
though perhaps the most reliable of 
any single feature yet discovered, is, 
nevertheless, very unsatisfactory. Are 
we to accept as true the absurd and il- 
logical doctrine, propagated by some 
of our vendors of queens and bees, 
that a queen whose progeny must be 
filled with hebt-cotused, honey and 
Eee upon a window in order to ex- 
1ibit the faint outlines of 3 precious 
bands, is just as pure asa queen whose 
eh og shows the orange-colored 3 

ands under all circumstances? I, 
for one, do not acceptit. There are 
degrees of purity, and when we admit 
this much, we admit, in fact, that the 
race as a whole is not pure in the sense 
of being unmixed. 1 wish it under- 
stood that I do not value the Italian 
bee, because of its sporting character, 
—but rather the more while I may 
make my own selections. 

““Dysentery” is a trouble rarely ever 
seen in this climate, apparently be- 
cause our bees can usually take a flight 
once in every week or two. I have 
never seen but two cases that amount- 
ed to anything, and one of them was 
caused by approaching starvation. 
The colony was cured by feeding. 
Dr. Southwick’s “‘ starvation theory ” 
is just as reasonable as that of the 
other bee-doctors who attempt to 
find just one cause for the disease. 

Lam sorry that Mr. Heddon asserts 
that bees will attach the comb to wood 
separators, because it indicates he 
writes about some things about which 
he knows but little. I have used 
wood separators for several years, 
made of poplar, 44 inch thick, nicely 
dressed, and have tosee the first comb 
injured by being attached to the sepa- 
rator.’ I prefer wood to tin, because 
the former absorbs the moisture, 
while the latter condenses it. 

Mr. Doolittle’s advice to breed from 
the queens whose colonies produce 
the most honey isa good ‘“‘theory,” 
but, in my opinion, poor practice. 
Condition has a great deal to do with 
the working capacity ofa colony of 
bees. In 1878 I had acolony of so- 
ealled dark Italians, which ran right 
off from my pretty light-colored bees, 
and I was ready to breed from her ex- 
amano Well, in 1879 she was 
beaten by 2 of her light-colored sis- 
ters of the same age, and I changed 
my mind. I have found that all the 
prodigies in the way of queens which 
I have had the good luck to own were 
daughters of my fine selected queens, 
and not one of them were capable of 
transmitting her energy to her queen 
posterity with any certainty. see 
no reason why we should discard the 
established rules of stock breeders, 
i, e., breed from the purest stock rather 
than from accidental specimens. 

One of my queen-rearing colonies 
‘** balled” and killed their queen when 
she returned from an unsuccessful 
bridal trip, the other day. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


My Report on Wintering. 





D. A. JONES, 





As I could not give my personal su- 
pervision to the preparing of my colo- 
nies for winter last year, I consider I 
have been very fortunate. _ men 
have all been trained by myself, yet I 
prefer to look more closely after pre- 
paring them than I was able to. last 

all. Atone of my bee farms, about 

3 miles north from my home apiary, 
William Cause, manager, there were 
162 colonies placed in the sawdust 
wintering house, and 151 put out in 
the spring in good condition ; but 4 of 
those that died, starved; they were 
Palestine bees, and the queens had 
bred until all their stores were gone; 
2 were drone layers, 1 a very small nu- 
cleus, and the others were the poorest 
ones, especially in young bees. 

At my bee farm, northeast of my 
home apiary, about 4 miles distant, 
where there were over 200 colonies, 9 
died, and 3 were nearly gone, so that 
they had to be united with others. 

Our house a “p where there were 
nearly 800, the loss was somewhat 
greater, but that was owing to sellin 
so many bees late in the fall, anc 
having only old bees in the hives. 
Then to make matters worse. about 
50 queens arrived from the East, very 
late, after winter had set in, and in 
some instances, I took a comb from 
each of several colonies, with bees to 
form nuclei for them ; others we divi- 
ded, and in still others we removed 
the old queens and introduced the im- 
ported ones, thus disturbing and 
breaking up the cluster of the colo- 
nies, without giving them a subse- 
quent flight for many months; they 
suffered very much. 

All good colonies that were not tam- 
pered with late, came through safely, 
where they had storesenough. I hope 
to be able, at some future time, to 
give more particulars as to my method 
of wintering. Lalways try to make 
all my preparations in the fall, and 
give them a ‘‘ good letting alone” in 
winter. 

My bees now are booming, but it is 
so cold and windy upon the Georgian 
bay, that I have experienced great dif- 
ficulty in getting queens mated there. 
I have now from 100 to 200 colonies 
devoted to rearing queens, and will 
soon have more than 200. The Pales- 
tine queens will be in great demand, 
as soon as reports are given from 
many disinterested parties. I find 
that those from some parts of the 
Holy Land far outstrip others. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I willsend you one 
to keep in your apiary to test it, and 
show it to your visitors. 

The Rev. L. L. Langstroth, Mr. 





Muth, and others, have them to test. 


|If you and some of our other first- 


| class bee-keepers test them, we shall 
arrive at the truth as to their merits. 
If handsome bees is one of the quali- 
ties required, they are ahead; and in 
prolificness they can, I think, beat the 
world. Mr. P. P. N. E. Pelissier, of 
Quebec, reports 7,580 eggs laid in 241¢ 
hours. I will send you another letter 
from Mr. Benton next week. 
Beeton, Ont. 


——_>— <>  <—— 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Transferring Bees from Box Hives. 





OSCAR F. BLEDSOE. 





Having had some experience in 
transferring, I will give od 
being led to give my thought 


time when there is a flow of honey. 


put on a second story, and having 
taken 9 frames filled with honey and 





For the American Bee Journal. brood from 1 or 2 of my strongest col- 











method, | as soon as 
} s on this | can usually 
subject by reading anarticle from Mr. | drones, by allowing them no drone 
G. W. Demaree, in the JouRNAL of|comb. As soon as some of the drone 
the 29th of June,in which he seems | brood is sealed over, a frame of dry, 
to think he has reached the ne plus ul-| clean, light-colored 
tra in transferring. I transfer at an ‘should be placed in the center of the 


fill the lower story of the Mississippi | which queens are to be reared. 
bee hive (having dubbed the hive I | or 3 days the 
use with that name) with 9 frames, | with eggs, and in 3 or4 more days the 
either filled with empty comb or comb | eggs will hatch into minute larve, 
foundation, or having good starters. [| when both the queen and all the brood 


onies, fill this second story with same. 
I brush off the bees from these frames 
containing brood and honey,.and leave 
their places in the hives from which 
they are taken vacant. I provide my- 
self with a smoker, dull hatchet or 
cold chisel to cut nails, mallet, large 
feather (a single feather is better than 
a bunch), a vessel covered by a sheet, 
and a knife. I put the frame hive 
peers as above in place of the box 
1ive, without any ceremony, only 
blowing in enough smoke to keep the 
bees from flying at me. I lay the box 
hive on one side, the lower or open 
part turned toward the frame hive, 
and place boards so that the bees can 
crawl into the frame hive easily. I 
then commence to cut the box hive 
apart very rapidly, taking the combs 
as fast as the bees can be brushed 
from them, and putting them in the 
vessel at my side. As soon as all the 
combs are taken and the bees brushed 
off. occupying only a few minutes, the 
transferring is complete so far as the 
box hive bees areconcerned. ‘The ad- 
vantages of this process are, Ist, its 
rapidity—no previous ‘*knocking first 
to one side and then to the other,” no 
“‘waiting a little while for them to fill 
themselves with honey ;” 2d, itssafety 
and certainty, inasmuch as to add to 
the confusion and dismay of the trans- 
ferred bees, no patching up is inforced 
on them—no combs with dripping 
honey are given them to invite rcb- 
bers, and if the equivalent of their 
brood and honey are put in their new 
home, instead of being checked, the 
are actually bettered in their condi- 
tion. I will add thatif I can catch 
the black queen and have an Italian 
queen or queen-cell to spare, [ kill her 
and thus [talianize and transfer at the 
same time. 

After driving the black bees into 
the frame hive, I take the vessel con- 
taining the combs to a close room, and 
having transferred the combs to 
frames, put the frames in the hives 
from which the frames of brood and 
honey were taken to give the black 
bees. Fixing up these combs and 
“handling” the dripping honey often 
gives a new impetus to these last 
named colonies, so that transferring 
by this method, if not an advantage 
‘all around,” is, at least, not a decided 
check. I usenotin-fixings, thorns or 





larve should be placed about the cen- 
ter of the hive. The queen thatis re- 
moved may be kept in a “‘nucleus” 
until she is needed in forming a col- 
ony, and the brood that is removed 
may bé given to the other colonies. 
This queenless colony will immedi- 
ately commence building queen-cells, 
and as there ig no brood in the hive 
except that from the choice queen, all 
the queens will necessarily be her 
daughters. Cutting off — of the 
comb, or cutting holes in the same, 
where there are eggs or just hatched 
larve, will almost always insure the 
building of queen-cells in such places. 
It will be noticed that the quee=s are 
started from eggs or from just-hatched 
larve,as the bees are given no other, 
and so are fed the “ royal jelly” from 
the first. 

In a week the angen will be 
sealed over, when the apiarist should 
form his “nuclei.” A “nucleus,” in 
bee-keeping, is a colony on a small 
scale—for the purpose of rearing 
queens. A nucleus hive may be noth- 
ing more than an ordinary hive, with 
the space contracted by a division- 
board to the capacity of 2 or 3 frames. 
By using 2 division-boards and having 
an entrance at each side of the hive, 
one hive can be made to accommodate 
2 nuclei. 

After the hives for the nuclei are 
all prepared and placed upon their 
stanas$ then the bee-keeper should go 
to different hives of the apiary and 
take out 2 or 3 frames for each nucleus 
(at least one comb in each nucleus 
should contain brood), till there are as 
many nuclei prepared as there are 

ueen-cells to dispose of. The bees 
should be left adhering to the frames 
of comb, only one must be certain 
that no queen is removed. To be sure 
of this, do not take the frames 
away until the queen is found. I 


|sometimes shake off into the nucleus 
| the bees from one or two more combs, 


so that, even after the old bees have 
returned, there will yet remain a suf- 
ficient number of young bees. The 
next day after the nuclei are formed, 
each one of them should be furnished 
with a queen-cell. In cutting out the 
cells a small piece of comb should be 
cut out with each cell, and great care 
should be taken, both in cutting them 
out and in fitting them into the 
comb in the nuclei, not to press or 


pegs, or clasps to hold the combs in | dent them in the least. In 2 or 3 days 
the frames, but simply coarse cotton | the queens will hatch, and in about 10 


thread, or better, the common paper 
ares of the stores, that 


he 


more days they will be laying. 
After cutting out all the queen-cells 


ees can cut easily and remove from | from the old hive, another comb of 


their hives. 
Grenada, Miss., July 3, 1881. 
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Rural New Yorker. 


How to Rear Good Queens. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








As queens are liable to die, or to be- 
come impotent, and as the increase of 
colonies require queens, it is neces- 
sary for the beginner to learn how to 
rear them. Preparations for queen¢ 
rearing should be commenced as early 
as the weather is warm enough for 
the bees to fly every day. The best 
queen in the yard—that is, the one 
whose colony, all things considered, 
has given the best results—should be 
selected as the one from which to rear 
others. Some other colony, contain- 
ing a choice queen, should be allowed 
to rear the drones. A frame of drone 
comb should be placed in the centre 
of the brood-nest, and the colony stim- 
ulated by feeding,in order to have 
drones flying froin this choice queen 
er Inferior queens 

prevented from rearing 


worker comb 
colony containing the queen from 


In 2 
ueen will fill this comb 


should be removed from some strong 





colony, and this frame of just-hatched 


larve can be given it and another lot 
of queen-cells obtained, or, if the 
apiarist has a sufficient number, he 
can leave one queen-cell, which will 
soon furnish this colony with a = 
ous queen. After a laying queen has 
been removed from a nucleus, another 
queen-cell can be inserted, and in 10 
or 12 days it will again have a laying 
queen. 

Rogersville, Mich. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Sept.— —National, at Lexington, Ky. 
--Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct, 6—Union Kentucky, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
11, 12—Northern Michigan, at sagie Rapid. 
O. K. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 
11, 12—Northeastern Wis., at Berlin, Wis. 
12 -Central Ky., in P-xp. B'd’g, Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamsun, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
25, 26 - Northwestern District, at Chicago Th. 
C.C Coffinberry, Sec., Chicago, Lil, 
27—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
George L. Perry, Sec. 
27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Wm. M. §. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


Jan. 25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
7e0. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
27—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
m. R. Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
T. Brookins, See. 


} 1882. 





{2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 


——_:_-- 


«&@ The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hoid its 
fourth Annual Convention at Maple 
Ra — Clinton Co., Mich., Oct. 11 
12, 1881. 





an O. R. GoopNo, Sec. 
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@@ On Saturday, July 2, after the 
BEE JOURNAL of last week was on 
the press, the bees in our great hive of 
nature were thoroughly alarmed, be- 
cause of an attack made upon the per- 
son of itschief. Had the intruder been 
within reach of the infuriated bees, 
they would quickly have stung him 
to death. The person attacked was 
Pres. Garfield ; the assassin was a no- 
torious fanatic by the name of Gui- 
teau; the weapon used was a large re- 
volver; the work was clumsily done, 
at the depot in Washington, as the 
President was about to take the train, 
—but the President still lives, to re- 
joice the hearts of fifty millions of 
freemen. The messages of condo- 
lence from all the civilized nations of 
the world, present a beautiful and af- 
fecting spectacle. 


ee 


Suspended. —The small monthly, 
* Young Hearts and Little Hands in 
Apiculture,”’ that was published by J. 
W. K. and A.G. Shaw, two clever 
boys, at Loreauville, La., is no more! 
In its June number, just published, 
the editors give their valedictory. It 
has lived just two years. We expect 
to hear from the ‘‘Shaw” boys at some- 
thing greater, if life be granted them 
to become men. 


_———- + ____- 


@@ The Minnesota Agricultural and 
Mechanical Fair and Exposition will 
be held at Minneapolis, Minn., Sep- 
tember 5 to 9, 1881. It promises to 
be a very attractive Fair. We desire 
to engage some good judge of 
bees and honey who may attend that 
Fair to make a brief report of such 
for the Bree JOURNAL, and will fur- 
nish 2 season tickets and the necessary 
documents as our reporter. Who will 
accept this proposition ? 

é@ Hern Vogel succeeds the late 
Hern Andreas Schmid, as editor of 
the Bienen-Zeitung. The Zeitung is 
now in its 37th year of publication, 
and is the oldest bee paper in the 
world. We extend our congratula- 
tions, and welcome its new editor, 
Hern Vogel, whose acquaintance we 
were very glad to have made at the 
Austro-German Bee Congress, at 
Prague, in 1879. 


The Northwestern Convention at 
Chicago.—It will be observed, by ref- 
erence to our local eonvention direc- 
tory, that the time for the meeting of 
the Northwestern District Convention 
has been postponed till Oct. 25 and 26, 
1881, instead of Oct. 11 and 12. It was 
found other Societies were entitled to 
the latter days for their Conventions, 
by priority, and hence the change. 
We think the change a good one, as it 
will enable members of local Societies 
to perfect arrangements for a general 


Mr. Langstroth on Glucose. 





It is with the greatest satisfaction 
we give space to the able and practical 
article from the pen of the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, to be found on page 218. 
His strictures on the uses and abuses 
of glucose are exhaustive and convin- 
cing, while the whole article will well 
repay careful and studied perusal. 
Particularly worthy of attention are 
the following sentences: ‘‘So enor- 
mous are the frauds practiced in the 
adulteration of our commercial sweets 
by grape sugar and glucose, that it 
seems to me that bee-keepers should 
lend no countenance in any way to 
those who make them.....On selfish 
motives alone, those who deal in hon- 
est honey, and those who have the 
control of our bee periodicals, should 
set their faces as a flint against arti- 
cles made almost exclusively for bad 
purposes.....If ever grape sugar and 
glucose are made as pure as the best 
maple sugar and syrup, and it becomes 
desirable to mix them with our other 
sweets, let them be offered at reason- 
able prices under their own names, so 
that we can do our own mixing; or let 
the mixtures be sold as such for what 
they are worth.” 

It is gratifying to know that Mr. 
Langstroth’s able arguments have not 
been altogether in vain, for the closing 
sentence of Mr. Root’s rejoinder in- 
dicates that he is ‘‘ almost persuaded,” 
although his promise is made with an 
evident mental reservation. Thissen- 
tence reads: ‘In the next edition of 
the ‘‘A B C,” and also in our price 
list, I will, at least for the present, ad- 
vise against the use of grape sugar.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Lang- 
stroth takes the same view of grape 
sugar and glucose as a commercial 
product, that we advocated long ago, 
and is as unalterably opposed to its 
being offered and sold for anything 
else. We have always assumed that 
any article of real merit has nothing 
to fear from being honestly trafficked, 
while a product possessing no real 
merit should not be imposed upon the 
public under an assumed name. No 
amvuunt of commercial enterprise can 
ever justify dishonest dealing. 


ae 





Fraternal Appreciation.—There is, 
perhaps, nothing more indicative of a 
paper’s real merit than the frequent 
appearance of articles accredited to it, 
and nothing more encouraging to an 
editor than the receipt of private en- 
comiums like the following, from those 
who * know whereof they speak :” 

The Rural New- Yorker, ) 
34 Park Row, N.Y. § 

T. G. NEWMAN, EsqQ.—Dear Sir: 
Allow a word of congratulation on the 
work you are doing for apiculture by 
means of fom paper. Its able dis- 
cussions of all topics relating to the 
apiary have won for it an enviable 
reputation among bee journals. Suc- 
cess to you! Fraternally, 

Jas. W. DARROw. 

Seldom have we felt more pleasure 
than we experienced upon the receipt 
of the above note from the office of 
the Rural New- Yorker, a paper which 
stands pre-eminent among the agri- 
cultural papers of the world. It is 
unnecessary toreturn the compliment, 
as the Rural is read and appreciated 





attendance, and give opportunity for 
a review of the summer’s work. 


wherever scientific and intelligent ag- 


Explorations in the Orient for Bees. 





The following very interesting letter 
from Mr. Frank Benton, will be read 
with much interest. The results of 
his expedition are not flattering. Af- 
ter the expenditure of a small for- 
ture, many months of valuable time 
and enduring hardships, that but few 
mer could or would endure; the re- 
sult is that Mr. Benton has a colony 
of small bees that are ‘‘ not valuable,” 
and a colony of Apis dorsata that are 
in such a condition as not to be 
“likely to reach its destination, Cy- 
prus, alive.” The result is anything 
but flattering, and the contemplation 
of it by Mr. Jones must be rather dis- 
couraging. Nevertheless let us hope 
that there may be some result that 
will, in a measure, give some solace 
for his many expenditures. 

Mr. Benton’s letter is as follows : 

Steamer ‘‘ Djemnah,”’ } 
Red Sea, May 3, 1881. 

FRIEND JONES: No doubt you look 
for a se account telling you that I 
have with me scores of colonies of 
bees of various kinds and races, some 
of them far more valuable than those 
we now cultivate,and I should be 
very glad indeed to be able to give 
such a report, but instead, I must say 
I have with me but two races of bees 
and but two colonies of Apis dorsata, 
the Great East India Bee, and one of 
Apis florea, a race of very small bees, 
curious, but not valuable, and fur- 
thermore, I cannot say that the colony 
of large bees is in such condition as 
to be likely to reach its destination 
alive. 

Now, notwithstanding this very 
meagre report, I am justified in say- 
ing that I have exerted myself to the 
utmost, and have risked my life and 
health times without number, feeling 
that I must do the work I had under- 
taken if it were a possible thing. The 
fact is, | have undergone hardships, 
and have exposed myself to the at- 
tack of disease as well as to the dan- 
gers of instantaneous death in a num- 

er of ways, to such an extent as I 
could by no means be induced to do 
again, even for a very considerable 
sum. As it is, my only penalty has 
been a severe tropical fever—the 
jungle fever of Ceylon—which af- 
flicted me during 10 days, occasioning 
me much suffering; some personal 
expense for clothing necessary to the 
journey as well as others spoiled by 
climatic influences. It was an utter 
impossibility for me to reimburse the 
money the journey has cost. I shall 
likely return to _ with £12 to 
£15, but if I had had a year’s time in 
the East, and had found very valuable 
bees I do not believe I could have 
paid expenses. 

I aroused much interest in Ceylon 
while I was there. Even with the ut- 
most economy, traveling and getting 
along, oftentimes,in such a manner as 
the Europeans living in the East con- 
sider ‘‘mean,” the expense of such a 
journey is immense, and then it takes 
so long to accomplish a little. This is 
sate | owing to the character of the 
people living there, and _— to the 
climate, to which no European or 
American dare expese himself as he 
would at home. 

I will endeavor to give a short ac- 
count of my journeyingssince leaving 
Java, having told you, I think, of my 
fruitless and trying search there. You 
will see from what follows why I have 
no more to show for the time, money 
and trouble I have been obliged to 
use in testing this matter. 

Immediately upon my arrival in 
Ceylon from Java I proceeded to one 
of the jungle districts where I had 
been informed I would be likely to se- 
cure some of the large bees. hada 
letter of introduction to one of the 
native chiefs—the head one of this 
district, and a man more interested in 





riculture prevails. 





bees than any other native—perhaps I 





—_ say person, in Ceylon. This 
letter not only secured me his influ- 
ence with the natives, but an invita- 
tion to remain in his home during all 
my stay in his locality. Within two 
miles of his home I saw the first col- 
ony, or, in fact, the first specimen of 
Apis dorsata which ever greeted my 
eyes. 

The bees were about 50 feet up a 
tree, on a branch to which it was not 
easy to get. Yet I climbed up so as 
to reach out and take off in my hands 
some of these wonderful bees, as large 
as queens, blue backs with shinin 
blue wings and orange-colored bands 
under them. The comb, which was 
new, hung from the under side of the 
branch about 15 inches long, and the 
bees hung down 6 or 8 inches lower, 
looking like pos wasp-colored_ hor- 
nets, beautiful but dangerous looking. 
As long as wholly undisturbed, or 
none taken off from the bottom of 
the cluster with the hand they made 
no effort to sting, but a breath or the 
least jar, or even the scent of the 
body blown by the wind towards 
them irritated them much. When 
one had stung me or my clothing, I 
have forgotten which, the rest fast be- 
came wild with excitement, constantly 
whizzing out from the cluster in great 
anger. They kept coming in great 
numbers until I thought it prudent to 
retire. So down the tree I went, but 
my new-found friends accompanied 
me, as I went out into the jungle, 
‘* sticking closer thana brother.” I 
received many stings, yet found them 
not quite as severe as those of our 
bees, and the bees themselves were 
more awkward about stinging than 
are our bees. At last I got rid of 
them by killing and capturing them, 
but for some time others kept trying 
to sting even when I was rods from 
the tree. With the help of some na- 
tives I secured this comb anda part . 
of the bees, but the rascally Cinga- 
lese, being afraid of the bees, let their 
torches blaze up, although they had 
been cautioned against it, and thus 
burned many of the bees. I could 
find no queen among tne remainder, 
and of course soon played out. They 
took no care of their brood, so I was 
obliged to throw away the comb 
shortly after. Strange to say, these 
bees, so ferocious in their forest-home, 
where nothing but smoke will bring 
fear to them, can be handled with no 
fear and without smoke, when in mov- 
able frame hives, peertees they be 
not jarred or breathed upon, and no 
quick motions be made. After this I 
could get no more trace of the large 
bees near at hand, with the exception 
of a single colony very high upa large 
tree. I had learned that at night was 
the best time to handle them, if I 
wished the bees, and so in the night I 
climbed this lofty tree which stood on 
the side of a large, steep, rocky, and 
jungle-covered hill; but except a se- 
vere stinging and much fatigue there 
was no result of this venture, for the 
bees were in too dangerous a situa- 
tion. Many times when I had made 
so g journeys to secure some, which 
had been found for me, I was disap- 
pointed by finding that some one had 
cut the combs for the honey, or that 
these were new swarms, only tempo- 
rarily settled, and which had soon 
gone away. 

An excursion of a few miles was a 
long journey, because it had to be 
made with an ox-cart, generally in the 
night to avoid the heat, and as much 
time would be lost in getting a cart- 
man and getting him under way as it 
took to make the journey, or the way 
would be through almost impenetrable 
and rocky jungles where progress, on 
foot, even, was slow and laborious. 

A trip to Bamberagalla( Apis dorsata 
rock), 22 miles with ox-cart and 7 miles 
on foot, showed me 14 colonies of the 
great bees, some of them containing 
a bushel of bees and having combs 4 
or 5 feet long and 3 to 3Y feet broad! 
But the lowest down was 50 feet from 
the rough rocky bed at the base of the 
mighty rock itself, and others were a 
hundred feet above us upon the under 
side of a shelving projection, quite 





inaccessible. Two or three could, at 
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great risk, be gotten at; we crept 
into the cleft of the great rock, as- 
cended a slanting pole 30 feet, then 
built a perpendicular ladder of poles 
and ratans 50 feet up the face of the 
rock, after which, hand-over-hand, we 
went up about 30 feet of very steep 
rock, perfectly bare and solid, our only 
hold being our bare feet and a single 
ratan attached to a boulder above. 
Once up here, we could go within 20 
feet, along the ledge, the place 
where most of the bees were located. 
I had put on my shoes, but the jar of 
the rocks made the bees angry, and I 
removed the shoes. I made the ex- 
amination in the day-time, and at 
night we were to take the bees. 

The men considered it so dangerous 
for me, that it was only by insisting 
upon it that I succeeded in accom- 
panying them. I had little faith that 
they would get me the bees in good 
shape, as_ they asserted they would. 
In a fearful, blinding, thunder-storm 
these natives let one of their number 
down, by means of a a. a very 
steep decline some 30 to 40 feet, where 
he slipped asack over the comb and 
bees and cut the former between the 
honey and brood; then he cut the 
honey from the rock and came up 
with his sack of broken comb anc 
bees. He had a torch, and I suppose 
made such use of it as to prevent 4% 
of the bees from getting into the sack 
alive. Of course I protested, and to 
satisfy me they motioned that I should 
go up next time. 

I Seihowed them, and, behold, we 
went bya ge that I had not found 
before, right through the center of 
the great rock which rested upon the 
immense mountain-like block up 
whose side we had climbed. It was 
a most tortuous and difficult passage 
but at last we emerged at the top an 
found ourselves upon a rock about 10 
or 15 feet square at the top. Ina fis- 
sure, roofed by a small rock, and into 
which I could step, since it was, in 
fact, a smaller cave, was a colony, of 
the great bees. With smoke I cleared 
the bees away a little and began fit- 
ting the combs into a box which we 
had hauled up with a rope. There 
were some 40 or 50 lbs. of very fine 
honey. I had a box which would hold 
aed a bushel and a half, but after 
fitting 3 combs of brood and honey, 
and putting in about 24 of the bees, I 
was obliged toleave the rest to the na- 
tives. They feasted themselves upon 
honey and sealed brood, or, in fact, 
brood in any stage wasa choice bit 
for them. The rocks were wet and 
slippery, so that it required great care 
in letting down the box of bees, as 
well asin moving about. 


Thus, at midnight upon this great 
rock more than a hundred feet up in 
the air, with the moon and stars look- 
ing down upon us and the clouds be- 
low us, with 4 wild Cingalese hunters 
as my companions, their tawny skins 
invisible except where a single cloth, 
the size of a pocket handkerchief, was 
wound about them, and far from civi 
lization,in a dense ebony forest, I got 
the bees I now have with me. It was 
not a very safe journey down the rock 
so slippery with the fallen rain, but it 
had to be made. I breathed freer 
when my feet were again on the 
ground below. We camped under the 
edge of the rock and in the mornin 
started for the village, where we hac 
left some things. The bees were car- 
ried by men sorne 13 miles, and then 
brought in a 2-wheeled ox-cart 16 
miles, thence by coach 12 miles, and 
by rail 50 miles. 

I made many excursions, but found 
only one other colony of Apis dorsata. 
While getting this from a tall tree on 
a steep declivity, I got soaking wet, 
and had 4 or 5miles to walk in the 
night air. Then I do not think that 
the water was very good. 

There were many sick with fever, 
and this was one of the very bad dis- 
tricts. Notwithstanding the greatest 
precautions, I was soon down with 
the fever—the jungle malarial fever 
of ceesage. There was no medi- 
cal aid, and I grew worse; at last, in 
desperation, I walked several miles 
through the jungle and went 9 or 10 


in an ox-cart to where I could get 
some medicine, then I went by coach 
and sail to Colombo, where I was well 
cared for by the editor of the paper 
for which I had written some articles. 
During the last 10 days of - stay in 
Ceylon I suffered intensely—more 
than in all my life before. At last 
being so weak I could hardly stand, I 
got on this steamer. ‘I have been 
Cee ery strength since then, having 
1ad no fever, so now I feel quite like 
myself, though the heat is fearful. 

you can well imagine that, sick 
upon my bed for nearly a week before 
leaving, I could do little or nothing to 
prepare the bees for shipment, and 
just when I had learned to know how 
to handle the new bees,I was pre- 
vented from getting more of them. I 
felt so well and had such great hope, 
at the end of the first 2 weeks in Cey- 
lon, that I should at last solve the 
mystery regarding this wonderful bee 
that, though I had given up all hope 
of getting enough colonies to pay ex- 
penses, still I stayed over another 
steamer, determined to make the 
greatest effort to know about the 
value of these bees. 

I cannot say, exactly, as to what we 
may expectof them, for I do not think 
I gave them even a fair trial during 
the few weeks I had these colonies. 
However, they did not fix up their 
combs readily, nor did they gather 
much; besides the rascals would not 
take the sugar syrup much faster than 
they wanted it to eat, but they amused 
themselves by fighting each other, 
and really stinging to death the 
weaker members of their own family. 
Their stings are not to be feared, nor 
are their tongues as long as I ex- 

ected to find them. They do get 
—, and can be kept in well ventil- 
ated hives, yet I must consider their 
introduction into Europe and America 
as a very doubtful experiment, not 
because they are not likely to stand 
pretty cold weather, for they are found 
in the open air in exposed situations 
on the tops of high mountains, but I 
hardly believe they will distinguish 
themselves as honey gatherers. 

To get them, there should be at 
least two bee-masters together, and 
they should come prepared to spend 
some monthsat the work, if a thorough 
trial of the race and positive results 
were to be attained. 

A letter, written a month ago by 
Mrs. Benton, was received by me at 
Aden, and informed me that you 
wished me to take bees to Cyprus. I 
shall be glad to get them there alive. 
Mrs. Benton further says, that on ac 
count of black plague, which is rag- 
ing in Mesopotamia and parts of 
Syria, quarantine has been established 
in Syrian ports, and between Beyrout 
and Cyprus,so that, unless I come 
via. Alexandria, I may be delayed 
considerably. I ane to learn that b 
this time the ports have been opened. 
as,if I have to go from Suez by rail 
to Alexandria and then take the Eng- 
lish steamer, I think the expense will 
be greater, and, if I should not just 
catch the English steamer in Alexan- 
andria there would be several days de- 
lay there. Several lines run from 
Port Said to Beyrout, and there I 
would get the English or Austrian 
Lloyd without much delay. Hoping 
for the best, I —— truly, 

RANK BENTON. 


tf The Caledonian Apiarian So- 
ciety will hold its Annual Bee and 
Honey Show, at Sterling, Scotland, on 
July 26 to 29,1881. We have received 
its Premium List, by the courtesy of 
its efficient Hon. Secretary, Mr. Rob- 
ert J. Bennett, of Glasgow. It pre- 
sents a large and varied list of cash 
prizes, medals and diplomas, and we 
hope it will be a very successful show. 





@ In our next issue we expect to 
give the table of winter losses, so far 
as they are heardfrom. We intended 
tohave given it this week, but it is 





crowded out. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





California Honey Crop.—In refetence 
to this, the San Francisco Grocer says : 


This year, owing to a reported 
scarcity of bee food in some localities 
a short crop is anticipated, estimated 
all the way from twenty to fifty per 
cent. But as similar fears were en- 
tertained a year ago, they may again 
prove to be unwarranted. 

The Crops.—The views of some of 
the Western Boards of Agriculture 
concerning the crops for the present 
season are as follows ; 


In Ohio the yield is expected to be 
about 80 per cent. of that of last year, 
the early sown being the best. The 
acreage in Michigan is about the same 
as in 1880,and only 10 or 12 bushels 
per acre are looked for. Indiana ex- 
pects acrop of only 30,000,000 bushels, 
as against 47,000,000 last year, the 
quality being excellent. isconsin 
has a large acreage in spring, but a 
half breadth of winter wheat, and the 
crop is in fine condition. The Iowa 
board estimates the spring-wheat crop 
at half that of last year, and the win- 
ter sown at 44 per cent. 











The Linden or Basswood in Bloom. — 
Mrs. L. Harrison, in the Prairie Far- 
mer remarks as follows: 


While I am writing, a bouquet from 
the linden (Tilia Americana) is by my 
side. About % of the buds are open, 
and the fragrance is refreshing. This 
magnificent shade tree reigns supreme 
in the profusion and quality of its 
honey. During the opening of its 
pale yellow bloom, its branches are 
enlivened by the humming of bees 
and buzzing of flies that are reveling 
upon its sweetness, and the bees are 
so loth to leave this treasure house of 
nectar that they spend the night 
among its leaves, carrying home a 
load with the first morning light. 
The largest amount of honey gath- 
ered by one colony in one day on rec- 
ord was from this elegant tree. 
Therefore, during its bloom every fa- 
cility should be afforded the little 
gleaners, that they may make the 
most of its harvest. Every impedi- 
ment to their flight should be re- 
moved, such as heads of grass or tall 
weeds, and an easy egress and ingress 
provided. As fast as surplus boxes 
are filled and capped, they should be 
removed, and no colony compelled for 
want of room to unwilling idleness. 
Care should be taken to procure the 
honey in the neatest and most attrac- 
tive way, so that it will please the eye 
and be in the best marketable shape. 
Honey must necessarily be a short 
crop, as so few bees survived the past 
winter, and reports from California 
are not flattering, owing to very late 
frosts killing the bloom. Bee-keepers 
should be vigilant and ready to take 
advantage of every flow of nectar, and 
so remedy, as far as — the un- 
precedented losses of the past winter. 


-_<_—-_ + + 


Where our Forests are Going.—The 
Fishkill, N.Y., Standard remarks as 
follows on this subject, showing that 
our natural bee-pasturage is fast pass- 
ing away, and that the successful bee- 
keeper must plant for his bees: 


To make shoe pegs enough for Ameri- 
ean use consumes annually 100,000 cords 
of timber, and to make our lucifer match- 
es, 300,000 cubic feet of the best pine are 
required every year. Lasts and boot trees 
take 500,000 cords of birch, beech and ma- 

le, and the handles of tools 500,000 more. 

he baking of our bricks consumes 2 000 
000 cords of wood, or what would cover 
with forest about 50,000 acres of land. 
Telegraph poles already up negeeaaet 





800,000 trees and their annual repair con- 





sumes about 300,000 more. The tiesof our 
railroads consume yearly 30 years’ growth 


--| of 75,000 acres, and to fence all our rail- 


roads would cost $45,000,000, with a yearly 
expenditure of $15,000,000 for repairs. 

hese are some of the ways in which 
American forests are going. There are 
others; our packing boxes, for instance, 
cost in 1874, $12,000,000, while the timber 
used each year in making wagons and 
agricultural implements is valued at more 
than $100,000,000, 





<< 


Will Bees Pay in Oregon ?— This 
question is answered by the Oregon 
Farmer in the following language : 


If asked, “‘ Will bees pay as well in 
Oregon as in the Eastern States”? my 
answer would be, Yes, provided the same 
care and attention is bestowed upon them 
here as inthe East. By this l mean that 
they will pay as is the average in the 
Eastern States, leaving out the certain 
favored localities. 

Our winters are milder, and if the hives 
are sheltered from the rains, every strong 
swarm that is well provided with hone 
and has a strong, healthy queen, will 
winter safely 99 times out of 100. 

In the spring, in this locality — the 
Willamette valley — the earliest and most 
important bee forage is our willows, 
which line the river banks and small 
streams. From these trees the bees obtain 
pollen as early as the first week in Febru- 
ary. Next in importance are the dande- 
lion. About the first of April the maple 
opens out a perfect harvest of honey and 
pollen for the bees, and being supplement- 
ed by the peach, plum, pear and apple 
blossoms, enable the bees to build up 
strong and eo for the most impor - 
tant crop of all, the white clover. This 
begins to open about the first of June 
and is in reality the main dependence for 
our surplus honey. The flavor of this 
honey is unsurpassed, and in favorable 
seasons the yield continues avout 6 
weeks, when the honey season, as far as 
surplus is concerned, may be said to be 
virtually over. In August and September 
the bees gather their supplies from 
golden rod and varions wild blossoms to 
be found in our forests. In our list of 
honey-producing plants we must not over- 
look the locust and the blackberry, both 
of which are of considerable value in 
their seasons. In regard to the yield of 
surplus honey for the season of 1880, 
among my own bees it was from 2 up to 
over 80 pounds, the average being about 
42 pounds. The same bees also increased 
by swarming to rather more than donble. 

Perhaps the best result from any one 
colony was 50 pounds surplus and four 
swarms, all of which were large. The 
worst enemy to bees in Oregon is foul 
brood, now chiefly confined to those who 
keep bees in box-hives. Moths are not 
numerous, and with strong colonies need 
not be feared. 
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Adulteration of Food.—By the San 
Francisco (Cal.) Examiner we learn 
that the Chamber of Commerce, of 
that city, has drafted a bill against 
the adulteration of food, to be pre- 
sented to Congress, next winter, and 
proposes to exert its utmost power 
to have it pass. Mr Steele, at that 
meeting, made the following very 
pertinent remarks : 


He said there was a great and ur- 
gent necessity for taking some steps 
to check the horrible and dishonest 
adulteration of food and drugs now be- 
ing extensively carried on in America. 
He thought that the proposed bill was 
hardly binding enough, and had grave 
doubts as to whether it would pass, 
as a great wom | of adulterators would 
go to all lengths in lobbying against 
it. He referred to the honey ship- 
ments and said that the pure honey 
made on this coast could hardly find a 
buyer in Europe, on account of the 
glucose adulterations of New York. 
In this State, he said, that as yet there 
was no adulteration of sugar, though 
it was extensively practiced in the 
East. He thought a good plan would 
be to make every advertisement and 
label a contract, any breach of which 
could be recovered on. He then 


moved that Congress should be asked 
by the Chamber of Commerce to pass 
the proposed bill at once, and that the 
representatives of California in Con- 
gress be urged by the board to use 
their best efforts to secure its pas- 
sage, which was carried. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








SELECTION Sal 





Dysentery and Lack of Ventilation.— 
I am very much pleased with the 
Weekly Bee JourNAL. I put 17 
colonies into my_ cellar last fall and 
lost 11; they lived till a ; the dys- 
entery was the cause of the trouble. 
They are doing well now. The dys- 
entery was, I think, caused by their 
having no ventilation. 
SiLAs NOBLE. 
Stillman Valley, Ill., July 1, 1881. 





Encouraging. — The weather has 
changed at last! Again the sun 
shines out warm and clear, and the 
fiat has come forth: * Let there be 
honey, and there is honey’”—‘‘ honey 
as is honey,” too. Yes, the boom” 
has struck at last, and the bees are 
working as they have not worked be- 
fore this season, or last, either. The 
long continued wet weather has kept 
the white clover blooming continu- 
ously for the last 5 weeks, and it prom- 
ises to continue for the next two, so 
that there is some hope of a good har- 
vest. Harry G. BURNET. 

Blairstown, Iowa, July 2, 1881. 

Honey Crop.—The honey crop is al- 
most a complete failure in Los An- 
geles and San Diego counties, Cal.; 
Ventura county also has a very small 
_ crop. Hl. S. KIMBELL. 
‘Cucamonga, Cal., June 25, 1881. 


Bees Doing Well.—Our bees are do- 
ing well this spring. We only lost 16 





out of 85, and wintered on the sum-| 


mer stands. About 24 of the bees in 
this section died during the winter. 
Foster & HODGE. 
York, Ill., July 3, 1881. 


Honey Crop in Texas.—The first part 
of the season here was excessively 


wet and the latter part excessively | 


dry—between the two we had about 
10 days of fine honey flow. I shall 


not get more than % a crop of honey | 


this year unless it rains in 2 or 3 days, 
for which there is not the least pros- 
pect, W. H. ANDREWS. 
McKinney, Texas, June 29, 1881. 
Honey Plentiful.—Bees are doing 
well in this part of the country, with 
a fine prospect for alarge yield of sur- 
lus honey. Accept our best wishes 
bor the welfare of the BEE JOURNAL. 
SCOVELL & ANDERSON. 
Columbus, Kan., June 27, 1881. 


(Messrs. Scovell & Anderson are 
the publishers of the Kansas Bee- 
Keeper, and with pleasure we give 
place to their very friendly item. 
The Weekly BEE JOURNAL presents 
its @, and wishes its Kansas cotem- 
porary success.—ED.] 





Well Enough.—I had 8 colonies left 
out of 22, this spring. have 2% 
again; principally increased by na- 
tural swarming. 


to 


Black-bee and box- 
hive men have almost become extinct 
in this section, although I transferred 
one colony this spring that had come 
through the winter similarly to that 
mentioned in the JOURNAL; it stood 
out-of-doors all the winter, without 
protection; it was strong and was 
preparing to swarm on the last of 
April. JOHN M. PEARSON. 
Tippecanoe City, O., July 1, 1881. 
Unusual Amount of Clover. 
frequent rains of late have caused an 
unusual growth of white clover with 


That Fertilizing Cage.—I have sev- 
eral persons testing my fertilizing 
cage and await the result before de- 
scribing it for the BEE JoURNAL. I 
am making experiments this summer 
endeavoring to lengthen the tongues 
of the worker bees by careful and ju- 
dicious crossing. M. B. 

Fincastle, Ind., July 1, 1881. 





Chips from Sweet Home.—While I 
was at church (I seldom go), a swarm 
entered one of my hives. Up to June 
20 I did not see one live honey bee on 
any bloom on my cag eg I 
watched closely. Three of us have 
had a swarm enter our depopulated 
hives., D. D. PALMER. 

New. Boston, Ill., June 28, 1881. 





Alphabetical.—I see that next year 
the BEE JOURNAL is to be enlarged. 
I must say I like it better and better 
every week; [cannot do without it, 
and wish it and its editor prosperity. 


A.—AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
B.—Best bee paper printed. 
C.—Cannot be excelled. 
D.—Don’t do without it. 
E.—Excellent type, easy to read. 
F.—Fresh every week. 

G.—Good for all bee-keepers. 
H.—Handy to refer to. 

I.—It is invaluable. 

J.—Just what all need. 

K.—King of all bee papers. 
L.—Latest news every week. 
M.— Most information for the price. 
N.—Ne plus ultra. 

O.—Of all, it is the best. 
P.—Purchase it at once. 
Baal. as possible. 
R.—Reasonable price—$2 a year. 
S.—Sample copy sent free. 
T.—Try one, and you will like it. 
U.—Unfailing instructor. 
V.—Very best in existence. 
W.—Will inform you on every topic. 
X.—’Xcellent adviser. 

Y.—You need it every week. 
Z.—Zealous friend of bee-keepers. 


S. C. FREDERICK. 





—The | Bees 


Arcadia, Kas., June 25, 1881. 


Large Yield of Honey.—I send sam- 
ple of honey from wild China, a tree 
that grows in our Texas bottoms. 
How does it compare with white clo- 
ver honey? The linden commenced 
blooming May 15; when it is nearly 
out of bloom, then the wild China 
comes in, which gives us about 4 
weeks of good honey flow. Then 
horsemint comes in, giving very good 
honey. My bees have done very well, 
so far. In the last 20 days 
taken 4,800 lbs. extracted, and 600 one 
pound sections ; the largest yield from 
one hive (3 story simplicity), being 
240 lbs. I took from it 120 lbs., gath- 
ered in 7 days, and all sealed over 
nicely. InJuly the milk weed blooms, 
which gives usa good flow of sharp 








have an abundance of golden rod. I 
| wish the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
much success. J. W. ECKMAN. 

Richmond, Texas, June 20, 1881. 

[It is very much like white clover 
| honey in appearance and flavor, but 
somewhat thinner. It should bring 
about the same price.—Eb.] 





| Basswood Promising.—The clover 
| honey yield issmall. The basswood 
is opening and is promising for a good 
| honey yield. JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., July 1, 1881. 





The Honey Yield in Canada.—I am 


so well pleased with the Weekly BEE | 


JOURNAL, that 1 would not be with- 
out it if Lonly had 1 colony of bees. 
are doing extra well in this see- 
| tion just now, and are gathering lots 
|of honey. Bees wintered well around 


an abundant show of flowers, and bees | here last winter, considering how they 


are having a good time of it. Mine 
began swarming on May 20, and are 


still keeping it up, but they cannot 


equal my neighbor's; Thos. Camerer 

had 2 colonies in the spring, one has 

cast 6 and the other 3 swarms, giving 

him 11 colonies now. L. JAMES. 
Atlanta, Ill.. July 2, 1881. 


| fared in other places. ‘The loss, so far 


jas I can find out. would be about 10 
| per cent ; vu bees are mostly kept in 
| box hiv: s in this country, with the ex- 
ception of a very few, and it is hard 
to induce people to use the frames. 


My repert for 1881 isas follows: I put 
84 colonies into winter quarters, and 





have | 





July 13, 





lost 9 colonies in winter, and 11 more 
by dwindling after putting them out. 
I had 64 to begin the season with, and 
they are all doing well. My bees are 
in the simplicity hives, with the stan- 
dard Langstroth frame. I expect we 
will have a large yield of honey here 
this season. Our main source for 
honey is from white clover and _bass- 
wood, which is here in any quantity. 
JOHN W. CALDER. 
Williamstown, Ont., June 29, 1881. 





Poor Yield of Honey.— White clover 
everywhere, but the continued north 
winds and frequent rains make me 
and the bees quite discouraged. I 
read, with interest, all the reasons 
given for last winter’s disasters, but 
to me itis no ‘‘ marvel of surprise,” 
that bees from sunny Italy cannot 
live in our climate, in hives 1 inch 
thick, even with all our chaff. We 
pay a price for all our higher civiliza- 
tion and cultivation, and we have our 
choice between the old log gum or the 
bees’ natural home, the mixed honey 
and safe wintering, or nice prize boxes 
of honey and winter losses. 

MARY E. ROGERS. 

Flint, Mich., June 27, 1881. 





The Honey Crop.—I1 am not going to 
try to pull through the worst honey 
season we have had for 20 years with- 
out the BEE JouRNAL. The locust 
bloom was good for 4 days; then it 
ceased. The white clover isa failure ; 
not more than one blossom in a thous- 
and to what there generally is, and 
the heavy rains have washed all the 
honey out of what blossoms there are. 
The white clover season is over, with 
us, and the basswood is in full bloom. 
I think fully half of the bees in mova- 
ble frame hives in this county died, 
while those in box hives came through 
with scarcely a loss; not more than 2 
per cent. at most. Bees have thrown 
out more swarms this season than for 
3 years past.. I use the Langstroth 
hive, and lost 4 out of 11 last winter. 
My best colony, last year at this time, 
—— 85 lbs., and now the best I 
1ave out of 14 has given but 20 lbs. of 
surplus. I think the JoURNAL is the 
bee-keepers’ best friend. 

TuHos. J. NICHOLS. 
New Richmond, O., June 24, 1881. 





New vay g of Honey.—By the end of 
this week I shall have 50 barrels of ex- 
tracted honey. The barrels hold 47 
gallons each, and the honey is of good 
quality. I have 300 colonies in good 
condition. L. LINDSLY. 
Waterloo, La., July 4, 1881. 








| bees are now working in sections, 





| at work on top. ‘ 
honey. In October and November we | let the results of experience pass as ar- 


| gument, would it not be more reason- | ¥ 


Top ys. Side Storing.—A bout all our 


placed at the sides, while very few are 
If it is objected to 


| able to throw aside theory, no matter 

how plausible it may appear, when 
| facts and actual experience prove the 
|contrary? We have had’ an abup- 
| dance of white clover for the last 3 or 
|4 weeks, but the weather has been 
| very unfavorable to receive any bene- 
fittherefrom. Throughout the month 
of June it has been cool, with north 
winds prevailing most of the time; 
the nights especially have been too 
cold to admit of bees working in sec- 
tions. The thermometer has stood 
near the freezing point many nights, 
and several light frosts have been no- 
ticed in some localities. Of course 
we cannot say es progress In our sur- 
plus —— es unless we have warm 
|nights. The prospect, however, looks 
a little more encouraging just now, 
and if the present change should con- 
| tinue for a few weeks, we may yet 
| have a good flow of honey from bass- 
| wood. Since writing the foregoing, 
| we have taken a lot of finished sec- 
tions from our side-storing frames. | 
| We have hardly any sections on top, 
| that are even partly capped, so far, | 
and we are more and more convinced 
that side-storing is an advantage. 








GREINER BROs. 
Naples, N. Y., July 2, 1881. 





Brushing Bees from the Combs.—A 
novice in handling bees wishes the 
BEE JOURNAL to tell her the best way 
to get frames of brood or honey clear 
of bees. We are told to shake them 
off, but there must be a particular way 
to shake them that I do know of, for 
that plan to answer, and if they are 
brushed off with a wing or feathers 
they get furious, and small blame to 
them for resenting such rough treat- 
ment. So, kind JOURNAL, in the in- 
terests of humanity, pray tell us how 
to proceed. H. F. 


[There is no better method, that we 
are aware of, than to use a little smoke 
judiciously, then with the soft edge 
of a turkey-wing feather lightly brush 
the bees off. During hot weather, con- 
siderable skill is required to shake off 
the bees, as the combs are very tender, 
and break out easily.—ED.] 





Calling Things by Wrong Names.— 
Mr. Eprror: On page 204 of the BEE 
JOURNAL, you say: ‘‘ Calling things 
ot wrong names leads toendless trou- 
ble and vexation,” and yet, you say 
on page 206, ‘*‘ Yes; there are fertile 
workers.” bas this adulteration ? 
Why not say “laying workers?” If 
they were fertile, would not their eggs 
produce other workers, like those of a 
fertile queen ? CRITIC. 

[We think had “ Critic”’ consulted 
Webster’s Unabridged, he would not 
have been so hasty. Fertile or laying 
workers produce eggs, but do not re- 
produce workers ; all queen bees are 
supposed to be fertile,even though 
not mated with a drone, but they do 
not reproduce queens or workers un- 
less properly mated with adrone. If 
the orthographical definition and uni- 
versal custom can sanction the use of 
a special phrase, then “fertile” worker 
is a proper expression, and Critie will 
have to exercise his ‘ fertile” brain 
on some other technicality.—Ep.] 


A Month Behind.—My bees came 
through to the Ist of April well, but 
dwindled then and had to be fed much. 
They are one month behind in quan- 
tity of bees and honey, compared with 
1880. J. A. BuRRow, M. D. 

Santa Fe, Tenn. 

It has Almost Rained Honey.—After 
losing all my bees (150 colonies) I 
bought 6 colonies of black bees. I 
now have 28 colonies in fair condition, 
with 24 laying queens. I expect 
to have 50 colonies in the fall, and I 
think I shall succeed. I have plenty 
of honey and combs on hand from the 
hives where my bees died. It has al- 
most rained honey in this locality this 
ear. A. C. BALCH. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., July 7, 1881. 





Loss 25 per cent.—IL lost 25 per cent. 
of bees last winter from starvation. 
I use the 10-frame Langstroth hive; 
wintered in a cellar under a barn, 
built on a side hill, the lower sie fac- 
ing the east; thermometer 30° to 35° ; 
absorbents on top of frames, 3 inches 
of buckwheat chaff; caps on, front 


entrance open; comers showed 
itself in spring, but not to any 
amount. C. McDERwMorTr?r. 


Malone, N. Y., June 6, 1881. 


Doubled.—I have already doubled 
my number of colonies (I lost none 
last winter). They are storing honey 
very fast from white clover. 

JOHN HERON. 

Lockridge, Lowa, June 14, 1881. 
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ge The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday aud Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All hee kee pers are cordially 
invited to attend. It is desired to 
make this one of the most interesting 
conventions ever held in the United 
States. C.C. MILLER, M. D., Pres. 

C. C. COFFINBERUY, Sec. 
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@ Single copies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


oe @ oe 

«@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,ca 
do so by paying the difference. ‘ 








- —__+#e@ 
«@ When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 
——————_*#o © 
Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
- 2 
Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


— > & me 


Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth, Dzierzon, and the baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 


——— +> & > 


é Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local. Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


+.eo-~> 
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Because it adds to Personal Beauty 
by restoring color and lustre to gray 
or faded hair, and is beneficial to the 
scalp, is why Parker’s Hair Balsam is 
such a popular dressing. 27w4 





2c 6 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 





++ @- 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper ; it indicates the time to which 
nae have paid. Always send money 
»y postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or loeal checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


+o ese 


Premiums.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we give a copy of “Bees and Honey ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a copy of the JOUKNAL for a year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 





a 


It is a Foolish Mistake to confounda 
remedy of merit with the quack med- 
icines now so common. We have 
used Parker’s Ginger Tonic with the 
happiest results for Rheumatism and 
Dyspepsia, and when worn out by 
overwork, and know itto be a sterling 
health restorative.—Times. See adv. 

27w4 m 
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@ It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post oflice address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you Jive near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


—> ++ <m -+ 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both : 


Publishers’ Price. Club. 











The Weekly BeeJournal (T.G.Newman) $2 00 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 7 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 0 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis) 2 75.. 2 50 
The 4 above-named papers....... %.. 375 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill]) 2 530.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ...... -280.. 215 
The 7 above-named papers....... 66.. 500 

3 00 


Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bee-Culture (T,.G.Newman) 2 40.. 
Binder for Weekly, 1881...... ° -. 2 85.. 
For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 





I5 DOLLARS: 


FORS 


Wishing to introduce our books and show the'r s'ze, style of binding, etc., we have decided to 
make the GRANDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY, for a short time. 
82-We will send the ten books described below, by mail, post-paid to any address, on receipt of $1. 


and for Sronty Ove cents ex 
FAR 


» sent at the same time, will include one year’s subscription to 


its 
AND FIRESIDE, the leading agricultural and home journal of the world. bee-keeper. however limited his means, can agvrd 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.—We rescrve the right ‘+o withdrew this Dollar Offer at any time, | todo without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, ®1, 
therefore subscribe at once if you want these TEN BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, and tell all yourfriends| Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 


we have made the grandest offer of the century. 


FOR 256 CENTS, A COPY OF ANY BOOK IN THIS LIST WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Orders taken now, and books mailed as soon as published. One will be issued every two weeks. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
This well-known bouk may be ranked asthe most 
popular standard juvenile book ever printed. 
Our edition is complete, and contains the wonder- 
ful adventures of a cast-away upon a desert 
island. Complete in one vol. Fully illustrated. 

THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS 
From this world to that which is tocome. This re- 
markable book, as every one knows, was written 
under the similitude of a dream, by John 
Bunyan, the most popular religious writer in the 
English language; and perhaps more copies have 
been sold than any other book except the Bible. 
Our edition is complete and unabridged, with ap- 

ropriate illustrations. 

GULLIVER S TRAVELS. 

This book tells of the supposed travels and surpris- 
ing adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 
remote regions of the world, where he met witha 
race of —— no larger than your hand. Also 
his wonderfulexploits among giants. Complete 
in uue volume. Finely illustrated. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Il:ustrated with numerous wood engravings, de- 
scriptive of thuse many strange and singular 
stories which the legend says the Sultaness of 
Persie, related to the Sultan night after night, in 
order to prolong her life, and thus finally won his 
affections and delivered the many virgins, who 
but for her would huve been sacrificed to bis 
ubjust resentwent. 

SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. 
Every man and woman in the land suou.d read 
this story which is founded upon facts, and gives 
an insight into the low estate of woman under 
the Mormon ruie. 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 

By b. L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story 
after the style of Dickens; abounds in excellent 
and novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its 
admirabie picture of country life, giving the 
hiswry ofa very happy and contented young 
couple who thought no Jot in life too lowly for the 
pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. 
Compiete in one volume, with illustrations. 

















| 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; 

Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People, by Rev. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceedingly 
humerous and instructive, using the simplest 
form of words and very plain speech. Jo smite 
evil, and especially the monster evil of dink, has 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor 
and homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
into every household. Complete in one volume— 
containing a great number of pictures. 

NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. 
BEST COOK BOOK EVEK PUBLISHED, Contains 
about 1,000 Recipes, It is just the book that ever 
wite and housekeeper needs, It tells how to coo! 
all kinds oi bread, cakes and meats; it tells how 
to make all kinds of soup; it gives recipes for cook- 
ing fish, oysters, poultry and game; it tells how to 
select the best poultry, fish, meats, etc.; it gives 
the best methods of preparing sauccs and salads 
and all kinds of vegetables for the table; and tells 
the housekeeper all she needs to know about bread, 
biscuits, roils, puddings, pies, custards, creams, 
cookies, tea, coflee, chocolate, home-made candies, 
antidote for poison, cooking for the sick, and many 
other uselul things. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 
The r anies ot Asopus, an apt representative ot the 
great social and intellectual movement of the age 
which he adorned. Born a slave, ne torced. nis 
way by his mother-wit into the courts of princes. 
He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 
speak to please, and he gave lessons both to prince 
and people by recitals of fables, which were very 
popular in Athens during the most brilliant 
period of its literary history ; and he who had not 
ZZsop’s Fables at his finger’s ends was looked 
upon as an illiterate dunce by Athenian gen- 
tlemen. Inone vol. Very profusely illustrated. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
A history and description of noble deeds, present- 
ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 
awaken the impulse to imitate what we admire. 
By the recorded actions of the great and good we 
regulate our own course, and steer, star-guided, 
over life’s trackless ocean. 


The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each. We propose to bind them in heavy 
paper or thin card board, and send them by mail and prepay the postage, for 25 centseach. They com- 
prise a wide range and striking diversity oi the most brilliant and pleasing proluctions of the most noted 
aud popular authors, and include books of travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so that all tastes will 


be suited. 


We propose to call it the Farm AnD Firxsipe Liprary, and any one obtainimg these ten 
books will possess a library of ten of the most popular books ever published. 


We have not room to givea 


full description of each book, but all will be delighted who obiain thcse noted books at so low a price. 
THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, 
one alane requiring thirty-nine pictures to complete it. 
THE PAGES are about 51% by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 
THE TYPE is Minion, easy on the eyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 
THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April Ist. One of the others will follow 
every two wecks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 


RELIABLE.—Messrs. Rowell & Co., publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, writing 
of the publishers of FaAkM AND FIREsIDE, say, “ they are accredited by the Mercantile Agencies with a 
capital of a Million dollars, and are too well known and too much respected to make it worth while to 


make an 
to direct letters cotrectly. 


statements which are not true.’’ Therefore all are sure to get the above books if careful 


MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 





The Most Fragrant and 

Lasting of all Perfumes. 
New,& Fashionab Sold 

by dea'ersin Drugs & Perfum- 


Floresto 
Cologne 22h shir’ 


Ad) Farmers, Mothers, business Men, Mechan- 
ics, &c , who are tired out by work or worry, and 
all who are miserable with Dyspepsia, Kheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com- 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured by using 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


lf you re wasting away with Consumption, Dis 
sipation or any weakness, you will find Parker's 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizer and the 
Best Health & Strength Restorer youCan Use 





















builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 50. 
ct. and $1 sizes. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N.Y. 
Remover Dandruff 
Prevents Baldness 








PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM Restores Color 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A new andgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
bestand cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;” bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings,125 prescrip--| 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, Ge ; 
send now. Address Peabod 

* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wly 


ESTIMATES 
Given for ADVERTISING in any 


NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our new 
-Price List for Advertisers sENT FREE. 






















CG. A. COOK & OO., Advertising Acents, 
Cor. Dearborn & Wash'n Sts., Cuicaco. 











Publishers of FARM AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio, 





Read what they Say! 


—~o— 


The only swarm of bees alive in this township, 

contains a queen I bought of you; they are 

lively. . R. M. ALLEN. 
Greencastle, Ind., April 16, 1881. 


Of the 31 dollar queens 77a of you last 
season, only one proved impurely ferti.ized. 
They have wintered finely, while three-fourths 
of the bees in this section are dead. 
L. DENSMORE. 
Livonia Station, N. Y., April 11, 1881. 


Could give scores of letters in praise of 


Our Strains of ltalians, 


like the above. 
enough to 


SURVIVE OUR COLDEST WINTERS, 
and that will pile up the box honey, give usa trial 
order. Can furnis 
DOLLAR QUEENS, 

WARRANTED QUEENS, 
TESTED QUEENS and 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 
Bees by the Pound, 


NUCLEI AND FULL COLONIES. 


Before ordering goods, send us a list of articles 
you wish to purchase, and get our price for the 
same. 


OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE 
of Apiarian Supplies, free to all. Address, 
H,. A. BURCH & CO. 

South Haven, Mich. 


If you want bees that are hardy 


18wtf 











TALIAN QUEENS, Fu!! Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives speciaities. Our new illustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., Free. (2% Send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & BRO., Crawtish Springs, Ga. 2wi2tx 


‘Books for Bee-Keepers. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoro ly practical. 





The book isa ee on and one that no 


| The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
| that it cannot fail tointerestall. Its oye plain 
| and forcible, making a)! its readers realize that its 
| author is master of the subject.-#1.50, 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.1. Root 

—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
| ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
| those more advanced. Cloth, 1.25; paper, @1. 
| King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
| King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
| the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75e. 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping. full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects: Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
etc. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@e. 


Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 18 c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomns 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of tones for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
it is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published jn English and German, 
Price for either edition™Se.; per dozen, 5Oc, 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10¢. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, le 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 14e. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, b as. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 3 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, a table of doses,and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25e. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
ite cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 5c. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are hand 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and inte 
it is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, #1. Morocco, $1.50. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechantie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facta, Calculations, Processes, Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 
Builders. Manufacturers and Mechanics, 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges. ete. Arrangement 
and Speed of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Saws, Boring. Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses,etc. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting. Friction, Lathe Gearing. Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pi and Boller 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Streams, etc. On Blast 
Furnaces, Iron and Steel Manufacture. 
pecting and yo for Minerals. Quartz and 
Placer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating, ete. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers, 800 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, etc. 300 Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do, 
for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers. Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy, Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc.,in detail. Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat. Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam, Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Cast- 
ings, ete. 10,000 items for House‘ eepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full detalls, Ru- 
ral Economy, Food Values, Care of Stock, Reme- 
dies for do., to increase Crops, Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready oner, 
Produce, Kent, Board, Wages, Interest, Coal and 
Tonnage Tables. Land. Grain, Har, and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed, Ploughing, Planting and 
Breeding Tab! Contents of Granaries, Criba, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling. 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds. Speciai 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection o 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 
tate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, a 8] ye ete. 

The work contains . is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 





weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, e paid, $2.50, 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each 
Four “ or more“ 
Eight, rr “ 
Thirteen 
Twenty-six 
Fifty-two 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


insertion, 2Qce. per line. 
ye 18e. - 


“ 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium for 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 
exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Contents of this Number. 


Correspondence: 


Rev. W. F. Clarke (illustrated) 

The Loney Crop in Central New York 
Why did Mr. A. I. Root’s Bees Die ?........ 
Observations about Several Things 

D. A. Jones’ Report on Wintering 

How to Rear Good Queens. .........eceeeeee 
Transferring Bees from Box Hives 


Editorial: 


Editorial Items........... 
Fraternal Appreciation 
Suspended 
Mr. Langstroth on Glucose 
The Northwestern Convention at Chicago 
Explorations in the Orient for Bees........ 
Interesting Letter from Frank Benton 
Among our Exchanges: 
California Honey Crop 
The Crops in General 
The Linden or Basswood in Bloom .. 
Where our Forests are Going 
Will Bees Pay in Oregon ? 
Adulteration of Food 


Selections from Our Letter Box: 


Dysentery and Lack of Ventilation 
Encouraging 

Honey Cro 

Bees Doing Well 

Honey Crop in Texas 

Honey Plentiful 

Well Enough 

U nusual Amount of Clover. 


Chips from Sweet Home. . 

pial 

Large Yield of Honey 

Basswood Promising 

Honey Yield in Canada.. 

Poor Crop of Honey... 

The Honey Crop ... 

New Crop of Honey . 

Top vs. Side-Storing. . 

=. Bees from t 
Calling Things by W rong Name 

A Month Behind 

It has Almost Rained Honey 

Loss 25 per cent 

Doubled 


Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Sunny Side, Napa, California, June 10, 1881. 
T. F. Bingham, ‘Abronia, Mich. Dear Sir : Please 
send me by mail two Large, six Extra, and 4 Plain 
Standard Bingham Smokers. Your four years’ old 
Smoker is still in use, and does good_ service, the 
only trouble being it is too small. I require the 
large size. have a large and smal! Quinb 
(large one condemned), the other | get along wit 
by repairing often. As farasI have tried them I 
prefer yours above all, and shall —_ them in 
stock. Yours Truly, Jos. D. ENAS. « 
Ziw4 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 
CHICAGO. 

HONEY- There is no new comb honey in market. 
We quote extracted, 74@9kke. ee 

BEESWAX~—Choice yellow,18@22c; dark, 15@17. 

NEW YORK. 
HONEY—White extracted, 9@10c.; dark, 7@8c. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 18@22c. 
CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—The market for extracted clover 
honey is good, at 8@10c. 

BEESW AX—18@22c. C. F. MUTE. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y-—A lot of 1,216 cases and 3 bbls. was for- 
warded this week on a wheat ship to Great Britain, 
the honey in cases being in fancy packages and 
shipped by a prominent packing tirm. The visible 
supply of old is light and firmly held. Quotations 
are entirely nominal. For some old extracted an 
udvance on quotations is asked, but there are no 
ayers at our extreme figures, except in a retail 


“We 
llc. 
and candied, 5@6c. BEESWAX—23@25c 


STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 25, 1881]. 
————— 


SE The Northwestern Illinois and 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting 
Aug. 30,at Rock City, Stephenson Co., 
ll. JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 


uote white comb, 12@14c.; dark to govd, 9@ 


‘xtracted, choice to extra white, 7@8c.; dark | 


$250.00 in U. S. Bonds, 


Offered as a Premium for Subscribers to the Mil- 

waukee Monthly Magazine at $1.00 a year. 

Sample copy, 10 cents; 1 cent for Circular. 
Milwaukee Monthly Magazine Co., 


od composed of ladies.) Milwaukee, Wis. 
21wst 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than Sve. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, sadhtaaiiemeatti Ill. 





CHICACO, ILL. 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


Boo Kenas uns, 


FRED H. NEWMAN, :- 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 


972 West Madison Street, 





FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 
—- 


» high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
VAN ny & SONS, 


Oe e Manufacturers, 
FS litf Sprout Brook Mont. Co., N. Y. 


EMERSON BINDERS. 





2” Binders for the Weekly Bee Jour- 
ee 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 
cents. 


wa ye a Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered 
on ‘or AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
eso, at oe the following prices, paid : 


Cloth and paper, each 
Leather and Cloth...........scceceeeeeeees 7 5c. 


¢@ We can also furnish the Binder for any Pa- 
per or Magazine desired. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il}. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 





Makes a speckaity « of rearing fine Italian queens. 
All queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens, and the 
cells built in full colonies. No black bees in the 
vicinity. Single queen, $1.00 ; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75c. each. Tested queens, $2.00 
each. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. 
money by draft, registered letter, or by money or- 
der drawn on Flint, Mich. 28eowtf 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely | 
to the best interests of honey oe gd dealers 
| in Suppiies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent to an¥ address one year for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
| Journal for only #25. ove as co) nee free. Ad- 
dress, sco —. 
28wtf Couataben, Kansas. 


Untested Holy Land Queens, 


Sent by return mail, 
anteed. [28w4t] 1. 











1.00 each. Safe arrival 


ar- 
- GOOD, Nappanee, 


nd. 





He’ WANTED Pa eR ATELY .— 
, 0. H. TOW 
28t 





Hubbardston, lonia ona Mich. 


Send | 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 
a 
8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 





—0: 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. | 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises ua full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 


This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 
All agree that it is the work of a master and of | 
real vulue.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


1 think Cook’s Manual is 34 best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS 'T’. COLBY. 


| 
| 
It appears to have cut the ground from under | 





future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
do without.—Nebraska Farmer. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- | 
stant guide in my operations and successful man 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. | ——+ 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the agucy than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich, Far. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Ill. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man will welcome, and it is 
essential toevery amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 





apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses | 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to all bee-raisers.—Ky. Live Stock Record. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
Bois, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
ees ae. and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the | 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘To all taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their handling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practical value. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of Jw samen 94 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes discussed in 

the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 
| 


Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 

; amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook’s 

| Som most valuable for the study of those who con- 

| template going into the business orare already 

| keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 

— oe ey He a the apiarist, who exercises a 

| able degr common sense, he or she can- 

| not t fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 

cess. The author addresses himself to the 

| fork with a degree of enthusiasm which carries 
the reader with him to the end.— Kunsas Farmer. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
| to the book of which Dzierzon is the author ; the 
only difference being that Prof. Cook’s Manual 
| combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical American. 
He refers in several instances to Darwin; and 
does not belong to that class which hates every- 
thing that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with great reverence.—German Freidenker, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








—tot— 
PrIcE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
81.00, by mail prepaid. Published by = 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





| No Dollar Queens handled. 





974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Bee- Keeper’ Guide; THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878, and May, 1879; Re-issueq 
July 9, 1878. 


If you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bi ingham & 
HetheringtonHoneyKnife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
ble to prosecution for = 
use and sale. The |} 
bee-keepers use them ~ 
clusively. T'wenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, ur letter of com- 
pet received. Our orig- 
nal patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National 
Keepers’ Convention, 1880, 
ime sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 


The Large and Extra 


shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
lows. A real improve- 
ment. 
Send postal card for tes- 
timonials. 
Bingham & Metheiinahda Honey Knife.. 
Large Bingham Smoker 
Extra Standard Bingham Smoker.. 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker .. 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker 


If to be sent by mail, or singiy by a add 25c. 
each, to prepay postage or express charg 
To sell again, apply for dozen or halfed Jonce rates. 
Address, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


_ABRONIA, MICH. MICH. 


re hdl 00 


DEARBORN Si 
(oy ser -\cxey 


Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 


Warranted Italian Queens, $81.00 ; Tested Italian 
ueens, $2.00 ; Cyprian uegne Pee: 
ested Cy rian moons, | 

fuk. Nu- 


Nucleus, Italians, 
cleus, Cyprians, $5. 5 "Odes of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, ; Colony of Cyp- 
\, rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
10c. perlb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 2 Ibs. or over, 
35. per lb. — for Circular. . lwly 


THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEES and 
QUEENS, FOUNDATION and APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. If you want Early Queens, from 
stock selected for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens,Dunham Foundation in large 
or small quantities, or Apiarian supplies of ear kind, 
at moderate prices, send for my new Lilustra' rated 
ure rong worked on.shares and 
bought forcash. Addr 
omét Dr. J.P. i. |. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 





‘TED—You “to send for our Circular and 
Price list of American-Italians. Address, 
JOS. M. BROOKS & B 


13w6m Columbus, Ind. 





THE CANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE ~ 


Dominion of Canada, 


This practical og en is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- 
proved form (16 pages 1344x10}4, folded and pasted) 
makes it very pops. Its editors are all practical 
men. It is the est Advertising Me 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any add 


llw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
nr and Samples. 

D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17% inc. 
long and 11 ine. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1154 inc. 
long and 10% ine. oe. Single full colonies, $10; in 
lots of five, each $9 ; in lots of ten or more, each $8 ; 
single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 1-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Queen (June), $3.50; 2- route prong: 3-frame 
do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5.50; July, August and Sep- 
tember, 5 5- frame Nucleus, Tested’ Italian Queen, 

ill guarantee safe > oa 
livery (at express terminus) ot every order from m 
yards. Shipping facilities, six times daily to alt 
points. With 20 years’ experience in the propagation 
and nendns < - {Italian bees, I think I can suit the 
most fastidio 

To secure roms t attention, money should " sent 
by New York draft or post office money order. 


No discount from above schedu 
Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 


Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 








25wtf 








